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Monson Maine Slate Co. 


Untfading Black Roof Slates. 


ELECTRIC SWITCH BOARDS. AND OTHER SLATE WORK 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


113, Devonshire St., Boston, 


P. O. Box Wass 


Mass. 


Eastern 


Hydraulic-Press Brick Co., BOS TON 


Buff, Gray, Gold, Pompeiian and Mottled Front and 
Ornamental Bricks 

406 Bunoers Excwsnce N 17 Wom Bull ome 

PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


FFINE 





MESSRS 


ared to execut 


CATALOGUE WORK a 
OP EVERY DESCRIPTION 
STATIONERY, BUSINESS CARDS, 
CIRCULARS, ETC. 


FOR 


also 


FACTORIES: 3094 Federal St., 


SEND 


THE 


ESTIMATES. 


BRICKBUILDER PUB. CO. 


P W ashiowton 
Hydraulic-Press Brick Co. 


THE 


AKRON 


VITRIFIED PRESSED BRICK CO., 


and Roc 


f ‘ k kfaced Brick in Meoutacturers of a very 
I B a and Old Gold Col superior grade of 
Kellogg Building, Washington, D. C. | 
—___-| VITRIFIED PRESSED BRICK. 
The STAND MORE PRESSURE, 


KEEP CLEAN LONGER, 


io 


“Swinging 





at Than any other Pressed Brick manufactured in 
” ; 
fae aS Hose Rack, America. 
[ =. INO. C. N. GUIBERT 
| 7 ROOM 6&7, 115 BROADWAY, 
a <6 New YOR 4 
‘os —> SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
OHIO. 
St. Louis & B 


elleville Pressed and Ornamental Brick. 





OFPFICH ADDRESS, 


" ANTHONY ITTNER, 


EXCHANGE TELEPHONE BUILDING - ST. LOUIS, MO 


ST. LOUIS WORKS: Ci 1lifornia Ave. and Sidney Street. 


BUILDERS 


BELLEVILLE WORKS: L. & N. R. R., near Belleville, Ill. 
‘ TOTAL CAPACITY, ) FINE PRESS BRICK, 10,000,000. 
* a ORNAMENTAL BRICK, 2,000,000. 
27,000,000. } COMMON PRESSED BRICK, __ 15,000,000. 
POINTS OF SUPERIORITY IN OUR BRICKS. 
gles, an e free from the objectionable mark 


vise through the face of other dry clay brick and 


herry red, equal to any manufactured. 


own devising, in which the liners can be renewed at a 
I \ ccasion to let the liners become so badly worn as to mar the 
Wea \ tent volving Steel Brush Pulverizer, which leaves the clay loose and 
laky, a n fa aking a solid and homogeneous brick which under the trowel 
, an Ar ~ aking 
oO he only Dry Clay I Works in the U.S. harvesting the clay in its depth, thus 
$ urin niform ri y irina y 1 
lo the above advantages is due this certificate which speaks for itself: — 
BosToN, February 15, 1889. 
Messrs. ITTNER Brids., S/. Louis, M 
Gentlemen, — We have carved the brick panel you sent us, and ship same 
to you this day. Although we have had a large experience in brick carving, we do not hesitate 


to pronounce your brick the best for carving purposes that we have ever used. 


Yours truly, 






EVANS & TOMBS. 


We keep in stock a large quantity of Press Brick, and can fill large orders on short notice. 
Bricks carefully packed in straw for shipment any distance without damage. 
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Manufacturers of Specialties in Building Brick. 


»rdevs for this class of work in large or small quantities. 


managers of the BOSTON TERRA COTTA COMPANY. 


BOSTON FIRE BRICK WORKS. 


FISKE, COLEMAN & COMPANY, 


MANAGERS AND AGENTS. 





20 Unique and Beautiful Colors. 


BRICK ASHLAR, 


A New form of Brick Work. 


Patented. 


FAIENCE, for Interior and Exterior Decorations. 


ATWOOD & GRUEBY are associated with us in the production of Faience, aad we are now 


We are 


and K. St., So. Boston. 
Down Town Office, 164 Devonshire St., Boston. 





BRICKS. 


— IF YOU REQUIRE — 
Fine Pressed, Moulded, and Orna- 
mental Bricks, 


Of any color or shape, — RED, Brown, Burr, 
GRAY, MOTTLED, OLD GoLp, — send to 
the nearest Company. 


Hydraulic-Press Brick Co, — St. Louis. 


Eastern Hydraulic-Press Brick Co,—406 Builders’ Exchange, 


Philadelphia. 


Washington Hydraulic-Press Brick Co, — 49 Kellogg Build- 


ing, Washington, D. C. 

Findlay Hydraulic-Press Brick Co, — Findlay, Ohio. 

Chicago Hydraulic-Press Brick Co,—- 301 Chamber St., Com. 
merce Building, Chicago. 

Kansas City Hydraulic-Press Brick Co,—7th and Centra 
Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 













Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co. 
160 Broadway, New York. . 
Boston Agents: WALDO BROS., 88 Water Street. 





New York 
Architectural Terra = Cotta 
Company. 9 


OFFICE, — 38 Park Row, New York City. 
WORKS, — Long Island City, New York. 





PELLEGRINI & CASTLEBERRY, 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


The Glens Falls Terra-Cotta 
& Brick Co., 


GLENS FALLS, <- « - 


Samptes or Estimates on application. 
WORKS : — Glens Falls, N. y. 


STEPHENS, ARMSTRONG & CONKLING, 


1341 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 18: Broad- 
way, NEW YORK CITY. 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


Catalogues and Estimates on Application. 


BOSTON 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta 


In all its varied colors and formis. 


A ee 





N. Y. 











Omaha Hydraulic-Press Brick Co,— First National Bank | 394 Federal St., BOSTON. Times Building, Park 


Building, Omaha, Neb. 


Row, NEW YORK. 





THE ANDERSO 


PRESSED FACE SHAPE, 
AND ORNAMENTAL 


BRICK, + 


In Red, Buff, Brown, Drab, 


Old Gold, Obsidian, Pink, Gray, Black, White, 


Garnet, Blood Stone, Onyx, Mottled, Drused, Matbled, Roman, 


Ashlar,. Rock 


Faced, etc., etc., 


Are pronounced by Architects, in strength, texture, uniformity of size, color, shades, perfect shape, angles, and > 


lines, the finest in the world, surpassing everything i in 


facturers in fine grades of pressed brick in this country or abroad. 


the art. The Anderson Companies are the largest rianu- 


They produce such variety in coiors and 


tints that any desired effect can be obtained. Architects and Builders can obtain illustrated catalogue and any 


desired information, on application. 


NEW YORK ANDERSON PRESSED BRICK CO., Office 1 and 3 Union Sq., N. Y. 





BRICK-MAKING MACHINERY. 





CHAMBERS BROS. 





CHATTANOOGA PAINT. Co. 


CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








CHATTANOOGA, TENN. ; ? 


snutacture of the igo Gls 
COLORING ceri Ae 

It praine. 

oni Eo Lis 


of the largest PAINT & ea 
was tg pyed | 
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Read the following extracts from letters received by us: t 
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z 4 LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON. 
a : subscription price, mailed flat to subscribers in the United States and Canada $2.50 per 
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3, ae supplied by the American News Co., and its branches 
Happening the other day to pass through East CamtPiiee. we 
* were struck by the appearance of a huge, plain wall of briek, su 
mounted by an effective but simple cornice, the wall being almost 
"4 ‘ unbroken by pilasters or openings of any kind. 
It is built entirely of common brick laid in ordinary white mortar 
° There is in this building almost no attempt at design. It is purely 
utilitarian, and yet it is a remarkable instance of the dignity and 
impressiveness there may be in an absolutely plain brick wall. — If 
bs well proportioned and crowned with a good cornice it is easily reach 
a a thing of beauty, and is always preferable to the tortured and rest- 
less facades which so frequently do duty as architecture. ‘The lesson 
of simplicity should be an easy one, but how difficult it seems to 
learn! 
The brick manufacturers have placed at the command of archi 
j tects the greatest variety of pressed bricks of various colors, so that 
there is practically no limit to the combinations of color that are 
possible. But it has often occurred to us that more use might h¢ 
: i made of the common bricks of different colors that are to be found 
| C1 in different parts of the country, especially if the quality of manu- 
facture of some of these bricks was improved as we suggested in a 
s particular case in our last issue. Besides the Tennessee clay we then 
; mentioned, which can be made to produce a mottled brick of low 
cost, the common light yellow brick of the Northwest could be used 
with great effect in combination; and there are doubtless others in 
other parts of the country that would be available. The cost of 
these bricks is so low that even with freight charges added they still 
would be a moderate cost brick delivered in any part of the country. 
But even in the Northwest itself these brick, which ©: e of a pleasing 
light yellow color, are not generally regarded as fit for anything but 
interior or rear walls, mainly, doubtless, because they are so inexpen- 
sive. ‘That they could be improved by a little more care in thei 
manufacture there can be no doubt. 
. 


We have already pointed out, and it will be noticed by referring 
to any of the representations of Italian pointed arched windows 


which we have published, that it was the Italian method not to strike 






the joints of the arch bricks from the centres of the ares, as we 


do, but from the centre of the opening on the springing line. ‘This 
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method obviates the difficulty which the mode ( Oock pre 

the pont of the areh. eutt hhe ek | i ‘ 
pleces, an awkwardness which we some Hes e ave 

ugly and incongruous expedient of a keystone, rr 

that a keystone 1 a pointed ~ 3 ! ~ 
keystone must be reg lec i wors lefts 

sought to remedy. Lo adopt Lihe It n owe 

INneans easy, and is still more dithieu 

this method of alignment o | ( 

different shape ough the w ‘ ved 

it gives to the arch a peculiar race \ } 
cult of neeo ny) shment with haned-ma \ 

of the Middle Ages, might at first see 

our machine-made b x But we ‘ 

to Invent @ mae ne at should ‘ 

tional expense. Such an 

ense of potnted ches ‘ hi 

With pre sent methods it iM 

Ing across thre mer side oO i fi ( \ 

considerabl radiation \ i 

the bottom of Ul DON Ih While 

tilted and fixed in s I ‘ 

which tits tmto the «> | ‘ 

SLIT anol I} Ss (OCS Th ( | 

many things thi ( 

once the want is apprec ) 

vive the solution o ep 

Mr. Edward Atkinson close ‘ | 
Pall Office Buildings,” in the May nu } 

with the following rAarks NM 
ibout to enter the 7 f ‘ 
phases of timbe oht wood, ( ( 
alinost venture tos: that we \ 
bricks; no science applied to mort 
construction in brick, fire-clay, and tile. \\ 
to find out how to use out iar ibu ( { 
and to adapt them to the elumate met Condit 0 
One can even now conceive of a building t \I . 
struction finished inside with wood pulp renders 
with terra-cotta or other form of. el: veal 
board, and covered on the outside « I ( 
tiles, light, strong, and impervious W Phi 
even now, which, when combined, may render it 
a building at low cost, which will be sufliciently C} 
the combustion of its contents Th as be COnSICErE ann 
What visionary hypothesis, but such a buildi neve \ 
the sight ot any one who att inp hore st ! i { | 
fires of the past.” 

Mr. Atkinson’s prognostications are interesting, and many it 
cations, besides the demands of fireproof construction, seem to yx 
in the direction he suggests. Chat the clay products, when w 
made, form the most durable of building materials, both as to resi 
ance to the effects of time and of fire, has long been linitt 
As thie necessity for fireproof building becomes more imipera ‘ 
and its requirements better understood, it seems more than lik 
that brick and terra-cotta and tile will come more and more into use 
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| ‘ lo nate that just at this time also more attention is being 


it quality 


of clay iterials, and, as 


ile¢ end to new orms oft 
\I \t “i truly says of the want 
onustructions, and ou 


uc on thre sick 


Mr. R s influence is largely respon 


s Wily, ind Whose 

= n nany quarters to 
dwell there. Olde 
hardly less 
\ el ed mia SUYVVECSLIVE ot 

‘ t of this so few vestiges 

el stn Almost as char- 

N York teen ye s ago as the brownstone, 

2e' tit ily built of pool DOrick ind 

Ost CX¢ iting and most aggressive of red 

‘ rge sections oO he City ideous even where it is 

pa ‘ V ore hideous placards and signboards. 

) ess ‘ } vi l hess OF THOS New Y ork red brickwork 
irgely to the infrequency of the use made of red 

< in New Yo n recent years, and it is to be said that the red 
pressed cK W + sometimes used is little better in color than 
é igiy red pat whicl loes so much to make a transit through 
New York City painful to the sensitive and beauty loving visitor. 


Sometimes otherwise good buildings are much injured in general 





appearance by the ugly monotony and peculiarly strident redness of 
the brick, as, for instance, in the case of the New York Cancer Hos- 
pital. It is, we cannot doubt, partly on account of the very natural 
reaction against red brick, which has resulted from the abuses above 
referred to, that in the better class of buildings recently built in 
New York, red brick seems to have been so much avoided. Brick 
has continued largely in use, but brick fronts are generally of yellow 
or old gold, so much so that the yellow or cream colored brick is get- 
ting to be as characteristic of New York as the brick with its ugly 
red paint used to be. The use of cream colored or yellow brick with 
trimming of white terra-cotta is, indeed, receiving a development in 
New York with characteristics distinetly differing from what is usual 
in other cities. These materials are not only more commonly used 
there than elsewhere, but the detail is richer, sometimes indeed over- 
loaded, as in fact New York taste is apt to demand. In many cases 
two or three courses of yellow brick alternate with a course of terra- 
cotta, ornamented in low relief with a guilloche or other pattern, 
throughout a whole story or even an entire building ; and sometimes 
the corners are treated in this way, using the ornamented terra-cotta 
mands as quoins. It cannot be denied that these buildings form an 
nportant factor in the movement which is so greatly improving the 
appearance of New York. In such buildings as the Judson Memo- 

il and the Madison Square Gardens these materials have found 


t 


their richgt and most lavish and also their most successful treat- 
nent. But while the use of the yellow brick has become so common 
n the metropolis, there has been hardly any successful treatment of 
red brick. ‘The horrors of the past seem to have frightened designers 
of taste away from it almost altogether, while yet in the soft gray 
redness of a wall of good red prick are possibilities of just as excel- 
lent and just as effective design as in the lighter colors. But it is 
something to have, recognized the ugliness of the New York painted 
red wall, or the almost equally ugly wall of culled pressed brick of 


| } 
bact color. 


\ correspondent in St. Louis informs us that a building has re- 


cent 


y been erected there, in which all of the work usually of stone 

nade from fire-clay cast solid or modelled, and burned. The 
architects there are now able to get sills in one piece, up to five feet 
n length; these sills are of solid brick or fire-clay, and true enough for 
all practical purposes. The same correspondent also writes that the 
architeets of St. Louis are taking hold of the opportunities afforded 


hy the large brick manufacturers and are doing some very good, 


distinctively brick architecture, that shows new ideas and yet does 


not depend upon novelty for effectiveness. 


OUR FUTURE SUPPLEMENTS. 


Out of a very large collection we have selected the following 
subjects for supplements, representing Italian work, and will give 
them adequate reproduction, with detailed descriptions, in the 
numbers hereafter published : — 

The Certosa, at Pavia. 

Sta. Maria delle Grazie, Milan. 

Foro dei Mereanti, Bologna. 

S. Giorgio in Velabro, Rome. 

Casa dei Pittori Caracci, Bologna. 

S. Mareo, Milan. 

S. Ambrogio, Milan. 

Campanile, SS. Giovannie Paolo sul Celio, Rome. 

S. Donato, Murano. 

Sta. Maria in Strada, Monza. 

S. Eustorgio, Milan. 

A later selection from Spanish, French, and Flemish work will 
be made, so that our readers will have a collection representing the 
best of the older work throughout Europe. 


————— 
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THE 


THE USE OF BRICK. 


Since the days when the Israelites made their unbaked bricks of 
clay and straw for the Pharaohs of Egypt, and probably long before 
the time of authentic history, bricks have been the most largely used 
and the most important of all building materials. 

In every part of the civilized world the materials for their manu- 
facture are found; they are easy to make, and when well made of the 
best description, they are unequalled for durability. It is little 
wonder that in all ages and in all places the art of brickmaking 
should have been extensively carried on. Egypt, Assyria, Persia, 
Greece, all made more or less perfect burnt brick, and brought the 
finer branches of terra-cotta to a perfection which has never been 
exceeded. From a constructional point of view it was left to the 
Romans, with the general introduction of the arch and the vault, to 
carry the use of the brick to still higher possibilities. 

During the darker medieval ages which followed upon the dis- 
memberment of the Roman Empire, brick seems to have somewhat 
lapsed into disuse, —at all events it had no longer the prestige it 
enjoyed in Rome, where the great baths, aqueducts, and public build- 
ings of the Empire had their arches and vaults of brick, whethe1 
used as a constructive material to be faced with marble and mosaic, 
or themselves both the construction and decoration. 

There was in the decline of the Empire a lapse from a debased 
civilization to a more barbarous but perhaps more healthy atmos- 
phere. 

The classicism of Rome received a new and semi-barbarous life 
in the Romanesque forms, and stone largely replaced brick and mar 
ble. Northern Europe was overrun with barbarous hordes, England 
was in the throes of giving birth to a new and great kingdom. In 
all the then civilized world, men felt that they were working out new 
problems, apart and cut loose from all that had preceded them. 
The civilization, the knowledge, the culture of Greece and Rome, 
their art and their learning, could not appeal to the only learned class, 
who were priests of a new order of things, to whom Greece and Rome 
—the old Rome — but typified all that was evil and harmful, and to 
the rest of mankind it appealed not, for they knew nought of it. 
They were sufliciently engrossed in holding their own place in the 
world, in defending their home, or their lord’s home, or their king’s 
land. So building, which has always kept pace with civilization, 
had a seeming set-back. 

From this great upheaval of the world, as from upheavals that 
occur in the lives of individuals, came, nevertheless, a truer and 
stronger growth. ‘The vigorous life and developmentof Romanesque 
indicated how strong was the new artistic impetus in the south, 
while in the north Gothie gradually grew to finer and fuller perfec- 
tion until there were erected all over Europe the magnificent cathe- 
drals, now, as then, marvels of constructive art and of decorative 
ability, the highest combination of decorative construction and con- 
structive decoration, of utility and beauty. 

It was not until all this had been fairly achieved that the world 
turned again to its past from which, during all these years, it had only 
unconsciously drawn, to see what could be learned from that which 
had gone before, and, with the swing of the pendulum, all the world 
was on fire with the Renaissance. Greek art and Greek literature, 
classic forms and classic tongues, were the only interests. 

Violent as was this reaction to the study of the long-neglected 
classic, it brought with it greater benefits, for much that was grand 
and good in the older civilization, and which had run the risk of 
being entirely lost to the world, was now recovered; and printing 
gave the assurance that all the accumulated knowledge of the world 

would now be permanently preserved. 

With the Renaissance, brickwork again came into prominence. It 


was used extensively in Holland, in Tudor England, in France and 
in Tuscany, in North Germany and in Lombardy, and in all these 
countries, with the constructive common-sense which makes their brick- 
work beautiful, and noble examples for all times. In this country, 
though taught originally by good Dutch and English masons, we 
have so carefully avoided the principles of construction as to have 
made our brickwork — with the best of materials — the most wretched 


artistically. 


The keynote of all brickwork is the joint. The wall is com- 
posed of small pieces. The true builder, the true artist, will never 
attempt to disguise this, but will rather make it serve his purpose by 
showing it as clearly as possible and bringing beauty out of the 
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stability of his wall, and the other is fully aware that what is neces 


sary in construction ought to make an element in the beauty of 


whole. 


This principle was thoroughly recognized among all the peo 
whose brickwork stands to-day as examples indicating the dir 
in which alone true advance can be made. There are various method 
of striking the joint, of which the best simple one is that which 
back the uppel portion of the jo nt, and makes an even splay o 
the ashlar, thus making each course to form a drip over thi 
giving the joint itself an inclination which allows the wate 
freely off of it. his can be done by a good mason with | 
but it Gan be more perfectly done with a tool. It has the d 
tage of mudowineg part of the joint, and so losing the va 


width. 
Another joint is made by flattening the protruding 


face of the ashlar with trowel, and then with straight edge and 
cutting off both edges to a true line. This, if the mort 
best, will stand well and is very effective. It is a jo 
quently in Holland, where the bricks are often mor 
and, by this means, using a very wide mortar joint, 
get perfectly true horizontal lines even where the bricks 
are warped or crooked. 
There are also the Concave and convex joint be 
tool and genet lly used only on tine work, wher 


true line. 


All have their special uses and special advantages, a1 
various merits of each should be carefully cConsidere 
tect in connection with each pie ce of bmekwork w 
In all Gases, it is Mportant that the ho onts 0 . 2 ) i 
lutely true, and the perpendicular joints accurate 
each other. 

The second point ot lnportance Is thre ‘ 
small pieces of material as to make the w | 





{ 


and this gives us the various forms of bond, 


sity of the builder, are made the opportu 
obtain beauty. 

Let us run ovel shortly the various method of the 
attaining the homogeneous wall and see what 
evolved from his data. he chief bonds are as follow \ 
rows of headers and stretchers which may 
joints of each course of stretchers perpendicularly ove 
course below, or with the stretcher rows laid to break 
other. These give first, the so-called Engl 1 bond 
use in England for ordinary work), and, second, the 
is that most used in Belgium and Holland 

The latter, while equally perfect in bond, is far 
appearance, and has just that touch of refinement whi yn 
expect to find in an artistic people like the Dutch as 
the more matter-of-fact English, who, having found t ‘ 
from a constructional point of view, are contented ‘ 
rest there. The palace at Meechlin DY Keldermans 
lving buildings of the castle at Aertselaer are beautifu 
the artistic effect to be obtained by carefully laying this 
without variety of color. It will be seen that the 
position of the header joint gives a diagonal ling 
where the English emphasizes only the vertical and 

Third, we have alternate stretchers and headers in ¢ 
ealled Flemish bond though never, so far as I knov 
ders and possibly eo called because it presented a bet iD 
than the English bond, and was therefore consid the 
or finished. ‘This bond, while quite as strong fo 
poses as the English or the cross bond, has the advant 
distributing headers and stretchers so that if, as often oc 
headers are a different color from the stretchers, we avoid the 
which the other bond gives. This bond also may lx 
two ways: either with the headers placed over the centre 


stretchers, o1 placed over the centre of the joint, th fo 
more usual, giving an equal distribution of joints in the wall 
the latter giving the joints but a quarter brick lap ove 
below, and emphasizing diagonals both of the joints and bri 
Besides these ordinary bonds there are an infinite variet 


useful ones, which, however, give especial opportunities for diaper 


such as three headers and a stretcher, in each course, call 
bond in England, and those using brick on edge. A vood 
of faney bond is seen in the St. John’s Inn at Hoorn. 


materials with which he has to work. ‘The one knows that on the The use of face brick of far greater cost than the 


quality of his joint and the careful bedding of his brick depends the — brick, and the economy of using as few headers as pos 
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moulding 
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once in eve Certain classes of ornament, such as figures or foliage, or any of 
bond, wher the less conventional forms, do not bear reduplication, and the evils 
o the dead of using terra-cotta for such purposes are seen in many of the semi- 


ctive laws  (Grothie buildings erected during the Doulton revival of terra-cotta, as, 
or example, the Natural History Museum in London, where figures 


$s country f animals and plant forms are reproduced in dull monotony, or even 

eus to x less marked extent in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
rious Qn the other hand, simple Renaissance patterns of conventional 
ib str er, nould may be reduplicated and used in masses with success, and 
ck w idleed seem more proper when so moulded than when carefully exe- 
es cuted in stone by the hand of the carver; and the same may be said 

ed Ww of Geothie ornamental diapers. 
lor mouldings, both the Enelish and Dutch have made large use 
0 and rubbed or carved rather than moulded brick, and both coun 
es are ch in examples of this work. The brick for this work are 
fine clay well mixed with sand, which produces a brick 
rs \ ‘ ven in texture, and so soft as to enable the mason to cut it 
ly with a small saw or chisel. or grind it down on a wheel, o1 
nould 

Phi it objection to the use of such brick in this country 


vould be t tl Ss very porous and soft, and would be likely to dis 


vrate rapidly under the effects of frost. Even in England, where 

Here t frost is not so Important a factor, the bricks wea away very 
color, thy Ih e seen houses in London that have been standing hot 

ore | in ten years, where the string courses and mouldings, ex- 

d to the wear of passers-by, have lost all their arrises, and had 

: ‘ ries npletely rounded off. The same briek is constantly 

cok isect for the carving as well as moulding. With us, however, the 

nal ihbbed moulding is unknown; and earved brick, which was 

Deel t ised 8 neiy here ny the late Mr. Richardson, has never come into 
ed, rene! use, wing, | think, rightly felt that a homogeneous mass 

: ‘ eld for sculpture than a mass of jointed blocks, 
esp y when the material, if durable, is hard to carve. In Bruges 

iouses showing the profuse use of such ornament are still 

ding in good preservation, and fine examples are seattered 

y He land and Belgi lili In Kngland the country Is rich ih 

< buildings of the Queen Anne and Georgian periods, which 

e profusely covered with ornaments and enrichments executed in 

vood WOrk has beel done ol late years by Mr. Nor- 

‘ Vv. ul Messrs. Ernest George & Peto, both in London and in 

i ‘ e 4 \ Throughout the newel portions of Kensington, in the 
\ ert mansions and the lare house adjoining them in Hyde 

P cr, and many of the artists’ houses in the neighborhood of St 

Jo = \W “mi, There are very beautiful examples of quiet and dign 

( . ) pian ed brick with well designed and well executed 

| nay be said in passing, that the rubbed mouldings, thus ex- 

crispness and texture which we do not obtain in 

‘ \\ story at our back, and modern facilities and advance before 

‘ e ve see how large ts the field thus ope ned in the use of brick and 
and we have a still further opportunity in the conjunction 

om 

‘ e certain places where stone seems almost a necessity, 

ents the natural material to use, as for window sills, o1 

< fo rizontal window heads, or where angles occur which are not 
angular, or again where great projections occur, as in large 

rbels and cornices. 

In hn eases, also, the large blocks of stone are needed from 

O tectural standpoint, to give massiveness to a basement, o1 
is diape to reinforce and emphasize an angle. It is true that terra-cotta in 
oor ge blocks may be used, even in such cases as this, but its 
he ses in iatural surface and texture are not always adapted to very large 
teaux of areas, and if moulded to a rough surface generally suggests imita- 
Blois, and in tion of stone. Here again we have a wealth of good examples, such 
ive to as the Market Building at Haarlem by Lieven de Key, the various 
ve Madiso1 buildings by Keldermans, and many of the best town halls. In 
f wo France, the Chateaux de Blois, des Ifs, Martainville sur Ry ; and in 


England, the Holland House in London, and an infinite number of 


the treatment important halls and houses throughout the country, for in England 


endless opportu this was a very favorite and very successfully treated style. We 

a-cotta we see also how it can be carried to extremes, as in many of the Dutch 

ent buildings, dotted all over with spots of white stone, picturesque even 
ein the use nits extravagance. 

ilmost as cheap to In all cases, I think, the use of brick in imitation of stone is to 

ind one ij be avoided, as are all methods which use one material in imitation 

modelling of another; for we lose the distinctive character of the material we 
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THE BRICKBUILDER. a 


are employing, and gain nothing in its place, except, perhaps, a 
dearly bought economy. 

The highest beauty in architecture, as in other branches of the 
fine arts, is based on truth, expressed in the materials, shown in the 
construction, and without truth there is no true beauty. 

In all these matters I have thus briefly touched upon, we have 
everything to learn from the past. We shall make more true ad- 
vance by humbly accepting and studying these past types, than by 
endeavoring, apart from them, to strive for that ever vanishing 
‘*new thing”’’ which has been the bane of much of our work in this 


country. R. Cripston Sruracits. 
Novi The student wishing to pursue this subject further and get more full in 


formation, is referred to the excellent works of Chabat, “ La Brique et La Terre Cuite 


‘Lacroux, * La Brique ordinaire au point de vue décoratif,” or still better to the buildings 


themselves. If the opportunity is not given to study on the spot, Ysendyck’s ‘ Docu 
ments de L’Arts dans les Pays Bas,” gives the best examples in Holland, Sauvageot’s 

Palais, Chateaux, Hotels et Maisons de France,” contains many of the best French ex 
amples. Nash, in his “* Mansions of the Olden Times,” gives some of the more important 
English examples, and the best specimens of North Italian work are splendidly repre 


ented in Strack’s * Ziegelbauwerke des Mittelalters und der Renaissance in Italien 


ORNAMENTAL ARCHES. 


Gauged and rubbed brick arches are now employed in a great 
variety of ways, both for construction and ornament. For plain 
buildings in which strength is the main consideration, the arch is 
venerally built in separate rings of two or more concentri¢ half-brick 
arches. Each of these is, as we have said, an independent arch, 
though sometimes, to secure bond, lacing courses are introduced at 
intervals. For arches of small span the necessity of building in 
separate rings is obviously to prevent the great divergence of the 
bricks that would arise if the bricks were carried from the intrados 
to the extrados. It will be seen, therefore, that for arches ove 
windows of small radius it is desirable to employ half-brick rings. 
\ brick tapered too much is unsatisfactory in appearance, and this 
is W hy, for arches of small span, it is sometimes desirable to increase 
the radius to make the arch; in fact, a segment instead of a semi- 
circle. 

In large, plain arches, where an ornamental effect is desired, and 
there are no mouldings, the joints:are generally made to radiate 
throughout the whole thickness, but‘are broken by transverse joints. 
Thus, for an areh of two bricks in thickness, every other course 
would show two headers, one at the extrados and one at the intrados, 
and a whole brick between. The effect is that of English bond in 
the section of a wall of two bricks. 

Only since the revival of brick architectures have architects 
viven much attention to the construction of moulded brick arches, 
und therefore we find that, for church arcades, stone does duty in 
the large number of instances, even where brickwork is otherwis¢ 
introduced into the plain wall surfaces. The improved manufacture 
of moulded brick and terra-cotta has led a few of the more advanced 
to step out of the beaten track and employ moulded brick for their 
arches, carrying out in a more complete and satisfactory manner the 
idea of brick architecture. 

Stone for pillars and arches, and brick for spandrils and walls, are 
a combination that does not accord with any principle or system of 
construction. The Romans employed brick, but they used it in 
arches as well as in walls, in numerous instances; the bricks were 
used often as a facing, the remainder or backing of the wall being 
of concrete, — a material that goes with brick even better than with 
stone. 

In North Germany, Belgium, and Italy the brick architecture did 
not confine itself to walls and surface, but entered largely into com- 
plicated details. The moulded arch asserted itself in all the princi- 
pal buildings. ‘The English examples attest the same thoroughness. 
Lollard’s Tower, Lambeth Palace, Hampton Court Palace, St. 
Alban’s Abbey. Layer-Marney, Essex, and othe buildings in the 
eastern countie «hibit moulded brick archwork. However pleas- 
ing the mixture of brick and stone, there are objections to the 
combination, especially if the stone is in large blocks, and an in- 
equality of settlement arises in consequence. Brick spandrels on 
stone arches have the same tendency to separate and produce 
fractures. 

Sometimes for ornamental arches bricks are moulded which have 
geometrical or other devices cast upon them. The result is to form 
a band of enrichment around the arch which resembles carving. 
Che zigzag or chevron, billet moulding and other Gothic ornaments 
are sometimes introduced at the angle of the arch bricks, and pro- 
duce a rich effect. But surface ornamentation can be overdone. 


The best plan is to introduce it on a part of a face so as to allow a 
plain face to intervene between one course or band and the next 
Few kinds of enrichment are more suitable than the chevron 
billet for arches. \ plain leaf or geometrical form is more effective 
than very elaborate patterns. 


There is an objection to the use of wm ded brieks, eve 
which may be noticed. They would have to be manufact 
every form of arch, as every arch would require bricks of a differer 
mould to suit its curvature and thickness, and this increas 
expense and causes delay. On this account few arches a 
with purpose moulded bricks. The ordinary rubbing 
adapted by cutting and rubbing to most arches 

There are, however, special circumstances und 
of moulded arch %ricks may be used with ulvantage, 
of arches of a decorative character of the same radius a 
in an areade. ‘The cost and labor of cutting and rubbu “ 
be saved. Again, the ornamental moulded brick atfor 
tively cheap substitute for carved work when many 
are required, Another advantage in using moulded ‘ 
that for external work they are harder and more «dt { 
soft rubbers, which are often of an inferior quell 

The value of the brick impressed with ornament 
for plain arches, as, for example, the voussou 
label moulding Che label brick is required 
arch. Nothing looks Commoner or in worse taste 
mental bricks set flat with the wall with« 
often see over the windows and doors new ouses 
The ornament looks out of place in such a situatio \\ 
object to the whole of the brnek face beige co 
which should be confined to a part only of e dept | 
the ornamental arch briek should be to contine the 1 
lines or bands in the plain face of the brick W hie 
voussoir the idea of an areh is lost. and the | 
and compression ignored. The areh certain 
ornament of this character, and we prefer 1 
ordinary work, especially the moulded a 

It would be exceeding the limits of the present 
the many notable instances of brick ches o eek 
deseribing The Low Countries, North Gre \ IN 
the principal countries in which brick architect 
in any one of which the student will find the 
moulding has been carried to a perfection | 
arch work found in such a city as Ypres, Li im), 
only to archways, but to window-heads ‘ / 
instances of which we have already given 

The eourtyards or cortiles of many It 
of the Palazzo Be Vilacqua, it Bologna, have endes 
often of two stories, the arches of whiel ‘ ' 
soirs. With an ornament on the face and eal ec lits \ 


tiful examples of Gothic brick arches ine 
foiled arches occur in many of the Venetia ind SS 

at Siena the brick arches of windows the Palazzo B 
bands of red and white brickwork sare co 


and we might name the cathedrals of Orvieto ancl ¢ 


marble. each having three fine cireular-headed and en 
suggestive of the decorative work of this mat St \I 
Strada. affords another instance of a Iighly ¢ ‘ 
brick and terra-cotta The Build Vv, 


A FRENCH VIEW OF AMERICAN BRICKWORK. 


La Semaine des Construct . in its issue of Ap Yo tin u 
the heading ** Technical Notes.” an article ** How Brick Mason 
done in the United States, which should be Of Conse ‘ 
to our architects and builders, as giving an outside view ) 
methods of executing brickwork or, atany rate, of some of the 
for the bad methods of construction La Semaine refers to are 
all of them as universal with us as that journal would have its reac 
believe. Still, the description given is, on the whole, accurate 
makes one realize how absurdly, almost inconceivably bad. man 
our ways of work must seem to one brought up in the excellen dl 


thorough traditions of workmanship which still largely obtain in 
Old World. After a careful description of the ordinary Aine 
bricks, pale brick, hard brick, face brick, and due reference t 
Pompeiian and mottled bricks, and recognition of the 
excellent quality of American face 
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wick, the writer in the S¢ 
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KBUILDER. 
publishers believe that such correspondence is practically worthless 
skilful 
and the 
present summer and collect unpublished material in France, Spain, 
and Italy, during the fall and winter, together with such data as to 


without them. Arrangements have been perfected with a 


photographer, also a draughtsman, who will go abroad 


history, construction, color, texture, ete., as will make the work 
useful to our readers. While their work will not be available until 
the later numbers of the current volume, we feel safe in announcing 
t as one of the features of this year, and almost the whole of it 
will be received by subscribers beginning after this clate. 


“THE BRITISH CLAYWORKER.” 


the 
nanufacturers, has appeared in England, The British 


\ new interests of brick and terra- 


unl tile 


yp riodieal, cle voted to 


('lu ver, Which is devoted entirely to the practical, the manufae- 
ers side of the subject and covers about the same field that 7h 


] 


( orke so well fills in this country. The articles that appear in 
s pages are devoted to the various methods of brickmaking and 
( yworking n cifferent localities, to practical questions of manu- 
i ‘ ile notes, strikes, ete. , Phe manufacture of bricks by 


England gradually displacing the manufaeture by 


hand, as has already so largely done in this country. But in 
I via wil its conservatisin, its tenacity of traditional methods, 
the change is Coming more slowly than it has with us The British 
( ey promises to be an ¢ xecellent journal in its sphere. We 

ties 1 its pages one statement to which we take decided exception. 
- Uniformity of color is the ideal of the architect,” says The British 


s hallucination of the brick manufacturers has done 


{ er. th 


~ ood many bad turns in this country, and is apparently begin- 

s ravages in England. We do not believe that uniformity ot 

( wv is the ideal of most English architects ; it certainly is not of the 

Yy BEnelish arehitects. who are men of too much taste to clesire 

tv of colo Brickmakers in this country are beginning to 

liscover that the better class of architects dislike such uniformity, 

e desire for a pleasing variety of color, which has given us 

sangeful mottled, old gold, brown, and other unusual shades of 

k with the great variety of tint, will undoubtedly have its in- 
Hence on e use of ead Dl ek also 


TERRA-COTTA AND STONE. 


The / Buildi Vers, ina comment on these two materials, 

i ns the followin 
Lh extensive ¢ nployme nt of terra-cotta in the exteriors of 
buildings ought to leave no doubt in the minds of most people that 
| ds « in architect who will have what he wants, and takes 


vet the blocks properly made, the material has a 


some ible 
‘ ore sting than stone for our town architecture. The slow 
ss with which the material has fought its way into favor among 
rofession is been owing to the extreme difficulties encountered 
vetting it made properly, and the great delay in supplying it. 
These obstacles to its successful use have now been overcome, as 
‘ e a few leading firms who are ready to supply the material 

\ ie CAST Gelay. 


‘ Every treatment for which stone is employed can be rendered in 


differences to be observed by the 


terra-cotta. Of course there are ; 
chiteet in the details, a flatter treatment of the mouldings, avoid- 
ince of deep hollows and undercut appearances ; but with these 


have buildings displaying as much artistic charm and 
have in The natural 


exceptions Wwe 


this modern material as we stone. 


poetry mn 
heauty of stone will, of course, always be recognized where it can 
be used without danget of quickly perishing ; but our street buildings 
n which the red Mansfield has been but a very 
martial record of durability. No recommend an admixture 
of and terra-cotta in the same building except 
tural o1 sculpturesque effects have to be produced here and there. 


tl used have shown 
do we 
stone when architec- 

‘*’Ten years ago there were those who advocated the claims of terra- 
cotta as a material worthy of being employed instead of stone; now 
these apologists are hardly needed, as stone is becoming almost the 
exception. ‘The results have been beneficial. 
down is one of the valued results of the employment of the revived 
W hen stone was the rule, deep cornices, projecting mould- 
Ina few years the acid 


and quickly left the 


Keeping the members 


material, 
ings, and carved capitals were met with. 
laden atmosphere began the work of corrosion, 

















THE 


moulded work a worn and rounded friable surface. Large pieces of 
the projecting features cracked by the frost and fell away; scarcely 
an arris was seen in the general crumbling of surfaces. A further 
result has been that architects have studied the subject of brickwork 
more than formerly. In the stone dressing days architects designed 
their stonework very often in supreme indifference to bond; quoins 
and other features which required range with the courses were often 
found unable to do so, and repeated objections were made by the 
bricklayer in setting the stonework of intablatures, arches, weather- 
ings which were made to sizes that did not suit the bond or the 
convenience of brickwork. ‘Terra-cotta has compelled a more rigid 
discipline in this respect, and architects who have employed it have 
learned the value of bonding in its fullest sense, greatly to the 
progress of the art of brickwork. With regard to cost, the advan- 
tage has been on the side of terra-cotta; for although in small 
specially designed buildings where the material has to be prepared 
the expense is almost equal to stone, the difference is considerable 
when there is a repetition of the same moulding or pattern, as an 
immense amount of labor is saved in all mouldings and ornament. 
The great drawback is the uncertainty of obtaining the blocks in time 
for the workmen: when once manufacturers and architects can 
accommodate each other in this respect, the employment of the 
material will be doubled. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION. 


One of the aims which The Brickbuilder proposes to itself is to bring 
architects and brick manufacturers, as well as brick masons, into closer rela 
tionship, and as one means to this end it will open its columns to questions and 
answers, suggestions and criticisms, on all matters related in any way to the 
subject matter of the journal, whether practical or aesthetic. This department 
will be left entirely in the hands of our readers, and its value will depend on the 
interest they take in it. We have no doubt, however, that such an interest 
will be taken in it as will insure its great usefulness. We commend the depart 
ment to architects, brick manufacturers, and brick masons, and urge them to 
make the freest use of our columns by sending any questions, suggestions, or 
points of interest which occur to them in the course of their daily practice and 
work, and as you, reader, whoever you may be, hope to profit by others’ 
answers, we conjure you to reply to any question that may appear here, the 
answer to which your special knowledge enables you to give. 


QUERY NO. 2, MARCH NUMBER. DAMP COURSE. 


If **Damp Course,” of Bridgeport, Conn., will lay on his brick 
walls two courses of slates in good Portland cement, with the joints 
properly lapped, he will have a damp course that will prove effectual 
and permanent, and be the cheapest, because it’s the best. 

Ripaway, Pa. H. James. 


THE BRICKBUILDER COMPETITIONS. 


The publishers must acknowledge some disappointment in not 
receiving more designs in the two competitions just closed, and 
better ones than were submitted. The jury were instructed to 
award prizes, inasmuch as these designs are apparently conscientious 
efforts, and the publishers wish to award the competitors for entering 
the competitions and encourage them to try again and, it is hoped, by 
more successful, artistically. ‘The programmes are given below and 
the names of the successful competitors. 


COMPETITION NO. 1. AWARD. 


AN ARCHED ENTRANCE. 


Programme. <A fraternal order or society in a large town pro- 
poses erecting on a lot of fifty feet frontage on the principal street, 
a two-story brick building, the ground floor of which will be given up 
to two stores, and an entrance way and stairs leading to the rooms 
of the society located on the floor above. The entrance will be in 
the centre of the facade, and wil! have an opening no less than six 
feet wide. The first story will be fourteen feet high from the side- 
walk to the top of the girders, carrying the wall over the store show- 
windows. The line of the second floor will be indicated by an 
ornamental course directly above the girders. ‘The ground floor will 
be six inches above the sidewalk. Each store must have a clear 
space between brick piers, for entrance and show-windows, of at 
least fifteen feet. The problem is to distribute the brick wall sur- 
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face into piers and abutments to the arched cutrance, and 
this entrance, using bricks of the ordinary size and mould 
the catalogues of well-known makers, the 


from any of 


number and maker being indicated in each case. 


JUDGMENT IN COMPETITION NO. 1 

The jury eannot forbear to express their a sApportnt 
character of the work submitted to them for judement: ret ee 
it is about time that the attention of the profession w 
the proper use of brick. if this is the best that compe 
produce. 
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they hardly seem to deserve seriou 
itself with placing the bette ones in the 
others do not seem worthy of place 

Seven designs were submitted First prize, 825, R 
Bocorselski. Ha tford., Conn.: second yp e, Slo, I | 


Philadelphia, 


Pa. : third prize, SS. EKdwa I. Cairn 


Conn. : ‘fourth prize hook. Wn J. Pertz, Kokome Lid 


kK. M. Wirreiwricut, 
R. C. Srurers 


H. L. Warren, 


NEW COMPETITIONS. 


In spite of the discouraging result of Competitions on 


we have decided to announce two more, and it is earnest! 


more designers will ao in, at least enough to enable us to 


full list of prizes. We have invited criticism from des 


regard to programmes, prizes, time, and rendering, but as 1 


tions have 
judgment. 


been received, we must again depend upon 
The following are the programmes : 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


jrawn for the BRICKBUILDER 

hnson & Co., Keymer Junction, Sussex, 
Messrs. Johnson 

i ‘ Ss lo cColmpare soe 
King naker with the 
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ings are few in our catalogues, but there are quite a number in this 
English collection. It might be interesting and instructive to pursue 
the comparison further, but we leave this for our readers to do for 
Perhaps our brickmakers can obtain some useful hints 
from these English mouldings. 


themselves. 


Plate 26. BRICKBUILDER Competition 
1. T. Maclaren, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Number One. First Prize, by 


Plate 27. BRICKBUILDER Competition Number One. 
W. H. Kilham, Boston, Mass. 


Second Prize, by 


Plate 28. BRICKBUILDER Competition Number Two. 


First Prize, Raymond 
F. Bocorselski, Hartford, Conn 


Plate 29. BRICKBUILDER Competition Number Two. Second Prize, 
1. T. Maclaren, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plate 30. BRICKBUILDER Competition Number Two. Third Prize 


“Nemo,” Edward F. Cairns, Hartford, Conn. 
Wm. J. Pertz, Kokomo, Ind. 


Fourth Prize *‘ Kokomo,” 


We for! 


bear any Comment on these competition drawings. Vhe 


criticism of the jury will be found in another column. 


Plate 3!. Some Boston Doorways. 


These are both simple and appropriate entrances to city resi- 


dences of moderate cost. The example from Trinity Terrac e is by 
Mr. W. R. Emerson, that from Irvington Street by Messrs: Cabot & 
( vanmall Fe , 


Plate 32. St. Augustine Mission Church, Boston, 
Cabot, Architects, 19 Exchange Place, Boston. 


by Messrs. Sturgis & 


This building seems to us an unusually good instance of excellent 
ind appropriate effect gained by the simplest means. The building 
is singularly attractive and thoroughly ecclesiastical in its expression. 
Perth Amboy dark 


vown brick which form the bond. roofed with 


It is built of a gray brick, with bands of a 
The towers are 
brown glazed S tile 


hardly any moulded brick is used. We can 
not help wishing that the capitals of the columns in the doorway had 
been a little larger: they seem to us to lack height, and to need 
The effect 


It would, perhaps, 


Clee } Pr adoacus, 


of the capitals at present is a little weak 


hardly be worth while to call attention to this 


tle defect, were it not the only point we notice that calls fo 


eriticisin. 


Supplement. The Choir of the Church Santa Maria delle Grazie, Milan. 


The chureh of Santa Maria delle Grazie, one of the most interest 


i monuments of Milan, consists of a Gothie nave, which, with its 


facade, dat 


es from the fourteenth century, and a choir, transepts, and 


dome, which were built between 1476 and 1493, and are aseribed to 


Bramante, and are of especial interest as showing the earlier style of 


the great architect whose later works in Rome have made his name 


me of the best Known and most justly celebrated in the history of 
rchiteeture Bramante, who was Rafael’s uncle, was born at Urbino 


1444 
under Giangaleazzo Sforza 


n the vear of Brunellesehi’s death, 


Milan in 1476 


days many of the 


(probably), and came to 
as engineer (for in those 
great architects were engineers, if not also sculp- 
tors or painters). He went to Rome before 1500 where he died in 
LoL 

His early work was influenced, as Burckhardt remarks, both by thi 
richand luxurious forms of the Renaissance, as seen, for instance, in th 
f 1475; and also 
by the beautiful and careful brick architecture of Lombardy, which 
Both of these in- 
visible in the choir and dome of Santa Maria delle Grazie, 
one of the richest and most beautiful examples of brick and terra- 


In this work, as Burekhardt well says, 


acade of the Certosa of Pavia, which was begun in 


seems to have made a great impression on him. 
fluences are 


cotta work in Italy. ’ the truce 
spirit of the early Renaissance expresses itself with all its graceful 
boldness. ** On a mass of buildings of restricted plan (so that the 
southern transept shall not encroach on the street), Bramante pur- 
posed to erect an important, polygonal, flat dome, with light open 
In beautiful and masterly manner he prepares the eye for it. 
The building, which the dome,—the choir aud transepts 
with apsidal terminations, behind which straight walls rise to a highe: 
elevation, is divided by frames of elegantly interrelated heights 
into stories of slender proportion.” 


vallery. 
supports 


The pilasters, cornices, frames, 
medallions, and other architectural members are of red terra-cotta 
with some stone; the detached columns and their caps are of stone ; 
the main mass of the walls and the filling of the panels are ef brick. 

Burckhardt mistakenly speaks of the architectural members as 
chiefly stone; a glance at our plate will show the mistake. Prof. 


Strack’s work correctly describes them as being of terra-cotta. 














